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ON  NOVEMBER  8,  1860,  two  days  after  the  Presi- 
dential election  had  been  decided,  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
arrived  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  greeted  by  a large 
group  of  well-wishers.  It  was  his  last  public  appearance  on  what 
had  been  a strenuous  and  fatiguing  campaign  tour  through  the 
states  of  the  deep  South,  confronting  hostile  audiences  with  his 
message  that  the  election  of  a Republican  President  was  not 
sufficient  reason  for  secession.  He  had  been  convinced  for  some 
time  that  Lincoln  would  win.  The  election  returns  bore  him  out. 
Before  he  left  New  Orleans  to  continue  his  journey  homeward, 
he  responded  to  an  appeal  by  the  city’s  financial  and  business 
leadership  for  a statement  on  the  condition  of  the  country. 

No  man,  Douglas  said,  regretted  Abraham  Lincoln’s  election 
more  than  he,  and  no  one  was  more  prepared  to  resist  the  policies 
which  Lincoln  represented.  But,  he  emphasized,  the  mere  elec- 
tion of  any  man  to  the  Presidency,  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  did  not  “furnish  any  just  cause  or  reasonable 
ground  for  dissolving  the  Federal  Union.”  Lincoln,  he  argued, 
was  more  to  be  pitied  than  feared.  The  Democrats  had  captured 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  continued  to  control  the  Se- 
nate; the  Supreme  Court,  safe  from  Republican  influence,  would 
“restrain  all  illegal  and  unconstitutional  acts”  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration. Thus  “tied  hand  and  foot,”  Lincoln  would  be  “utterly 
powerless  for  evil,”  even  if  he  should  be  disposed  “to  do  wrong.” 
“What  good  or  harm  can  he  do  to  anybody?”  Douglas  asked.  Four 
years  would  soon  pass  away.  Southerners  must  bide  their  time, 
until  the  ballot-box  should  furnish  a “peaceful,  legal  and  constitu- 


tional  remedy  for  all  the  evils  and  grievances  with  which  the  coun- 
try may  be  afflicted.”  Douglas  concluded  with  a moving  tribute  to 
the  Union,  and  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Southern  people 
to  turn  away  from  those  who  would  destroy  the  republic.1 

It  is  useless,  although  interesting,  to  speculate  on  how  the 
course  of  history  might  have  been  changed  had  Douglas’  advice 
been  heeded.  For  one  thing,  I don’t  suppose  we  would  be  here, 
this  evening  in  this  hall.  Lincoln,  more  than  likely  would  be  known 
simply  as  one  of  many  Northern  politicians  who  tried  to  walk  the 
thin  line  between  the  restriction  of  slavery  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  toleration  of  it  on  the  other,  a President  who  some  Americans 
thought  might  be  as  good  as  Buchanan  and  no  worse  than 
Fillmore. 

But  historians  must  deal  with  what  did  happen,  not  with  what 
did  not.  The  fact  is,  the  South  did  not  accept  Douglas’  advice. 
Indeed,  Southerners  no  longer  accepted  Douglas,  ever  since  his 
stand  against  slavery  in  the  proposed  state  of  Kansas  and  his 
alternative  interpretation  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  They  had 
reacted  angrily  to  his  strong  Union  statements  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  especially  to  what  they  called  his  “hateful  edict”  (“Black 
Republican  slang  on  Southern  soil,”  according  to  one  source)  that 
the  new  President,  whoever  he  might  be,  should  handle  the  seces- 
sionists as  firmly  as  Jackson  had  handled  South  Carolina’s  nullifi- 
ers  in  1832.  Indeed,  to  many  in  the  South,  Douglas  had  exceeded 
even  the  Republicans  in  the  strident  tone  of  his  rhetoric.  “Even 
Lincoln,  the  Rail  Mauler,”  wrote  a Georgia  editor,  had  a “better 
idea  of  decency  and  dignity”  than  did  Douglas,  for  Lincoln  had 
made  no  such  statements.  In  fact,  Lincoln  had  made  no  state- 
ments at  all.2 

On  the  day  after  Douglas’  statement  appeared  in  the  press,  a 
writer  in  the  New  Orleans  Crescent  remarked  that  “we  never  read 
anything  from  the  pen  of  Senator  Douglas  which  gave  us  so  little 
satisfaction.  It  would  have  been  better  had  he  not  said  a word.”  If 
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Southerners  spurned  Douglas’  advice  to  cool  their  emotions,  what 
then  were  they  afraid  of?  Lincoln  and  the  Republicans  were  puz- 
zled for  they  saw  no  reason  for  the  South’s  unhappiness.  Lincoln 
had  claimed  on  a number  of  occasions  that  his  election  would  end 
the  agitation  over  slavery.  Once  Southerners  recognized  that  he 
was  right,  he  believed  they  would  cease  their  hostility  toward  the 
North.  James  Russell  Lowell  was  certain  that  Lincoln’s  election 
would  end  the  sectional  excitement,  for  it  would  be  apparent  that 
the  Republican  party  was  founded  on  an  “enduring  principle.” 
William  H.  Seward,  the  most  prominent  Republican  spokesman, 
predicted  there  would  be  “no  dangers,  disasters,  or  calamities” 
as  a result  of  Lincoln’s  election.  Even  the  militant  abolitionist 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  agreed  that  Lincoln  would  “do  nothing 
to  offend  the  South.”  Following  Lincoln’s  election,  Horace 
Greeley  was  convinced  that  everything  in  the  country  would  be 
back  to  normal  in  a very  short  time.3 

Some  Southern  voices  picked  up  the  Republican  refrain,  point- 
ing out  that  Lincoln  was  clearly  with  the  “conservative  element” 
of  his  party,  and  that  he  posed  no  threat  to  Southern  institutions. 
An  anonymous  cotton  planter  suggested  that  Lincoln  would  even 
protect  slavery  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Southern  states,  for  he 
would  “walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Henry  Clay  and  President 
Fillmore.”  “Would  not  that  satisfy  every  Constitutional  Union- 
loving  Southern  man?”  he  asked.  For  most  Southerners,  however, 
the  efforts  to  soothe  their  fears  were  treated  with  deep  suspicion. 
After  having  maligned  the  South  during  the  campaign,  it  was 
said,  “they  now  tell  us  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a very  good  man,  a very 
amiable  man;  . . . not  at  all  violent  in  his  prejudices  or  partialities; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a moderate,  kindly-tempered,  conser- 
vative man.”  Southerners  were  told  that  if  they  would  only  submit 
to  Lincoln’s  administration,  they  would  quickly  realize  “that  he 
will  make  one  of  the  best  Presidents  the  South  or  the  country  ever 
had!”  To  a New  Orleans  editor,  there  was  only  one  way  to  inter- 


pret  the  Republican  assurances:  “Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor 
said  the  spider  to  the  fly.”  Wary  of  Northern  motives,  suspicious 
of  Northern  intentions,  people  in  the  South  were  advised  to  look 
to  Lincoln  himself.  “We  propose  to  measure  Mr.  Lincoln  by  his 
own  standard.”4 

But  what  was  that  standard?  Lincoln  was  not  well  enough 
known  in  the  South  for  Southerners  to  answer  that  question  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  Lincoln’s  political  career,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  had  pointed  out,  had  been  “confined  to  a very  limited 
sphere.”5  His  political  campaigns  as  an  antislavery  activist  were 
seldom  reported  outside  his  state,  and  even  within  Illinois  his 
statements  often  seemed  but  echoes  of  speeches  already  made  by 
better-known  figures  like  Seward,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  Charles 
Sumner.  It  was  not  until  1858,  when  Lincoln  challenged  Douglas 
for  a seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  that  his  name  became  known 
outside  Illinois,  but  even  then  it  was  hardly  the  “house-hold  word” 
claimed  by  his  supporters.  In  the  South,  he  was  scarcely  men- 
tioned, and  then  only  in  passing,  as  the  man  who  had  assumed 
the  unenviable  role  of  a “Giant  Killer,”  an  obscure  inexperienced 
frontier  lawyer  who  sought  to  advance  his  political  career  by  de- 
bating the  nationally-known  and  controversial  Senator  Douglas. 

The  South’s  first  surprise  came  when  the  Republicans  nomi- 
nated that  obscure  frontier  lawyer  for  the  Presidency.  Seward  was 
thought  to  have  the  nomination  in  the  bag,  but  if  not  Seward,  then 
such  men  as  Chase,  Fremont,  or  Edward  Bates  were  thought  to 
be  next  in  line.  Lincoln  was  not  among  those  mentioned.  As  they 
puzzled  over  the  unexpected  turn  of  events  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, Southerners  suspected  something  sinister  and  con- 
spiratorial. The  Charleston  Mercury  concluded  that  Seward  had 
been  cast  aside  because  he  would  have  been  more  disposed  to 
“temporize  with  the  South.”  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
“relentless,  dogged,  free-soil  border-ruffian,  ...  a vulgar  mobo- 
crat  and  a Southern  hater  in  political  opinions.”  When  they  nomi- 


nated  Lincoln,  the  Republicans  ignored  “all  the  intellect  and  de- 
cency of  their  party.”6 

As  they  groped  for  explanations  of  why  Lincoln  had  been  nomi- 
nated and  not  Seward,  Southern  editors  became  convinced  that 
Lincoln  was  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two.  His  “house  divided” 
speech  was  recalled,  in  which  Lincoln  not  only  declared  that  the 
contest  between  the  North  and  South  over  slavery  was  an  irre- 
pressible conflict,  incapable  of  compromise,  but  also  predicted 
that  the  agitation  would  continue  until  slavery  was  either 
abolished  everywhere  or  everywhere  extended.  Lincoln  was  the 
real  author  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  doctrine;  Seward,  it  ap- 
peared, had  only  borrowed  it  from  Lincoln.  The  Richmond  En- 
quirer argued  that  Lincoln’s  nomination  revealed  the  “determined 
hostility”  of  Republicans  toward  slavery,  for  unlike  Seward,  Lin- 
coln was  an  “illiterate  partisan  . . . possessed  only  of  his  inveterate 
hatred  of  slavery.”  He  had  been  nominated  because  he  surpassed 
Seward  in  the  “bitterness  of  his  prejudice  and  the  insanity  of  his 
fanaticism.”  Lincoln  was  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two,  observed 
the  New  York  Herald,  because  he  held  all  of  Seward’s  “revolution- 
ary and  destructive  theories”  without  the  safeguard  of  Seward’s 
“practical  and  experienced  statesmanship.”  Even  Lincoln’s  law 
partner  and  confidant,  William  H.  Herndon,  later  recalled  that  it 
was  Lincoln’s  “house  divided”  speech  that  “drove  the  nail  into 
Seward’s  political  coffin.”7 

Lincoln’s  nomination,  Southerners  feared,  could  only  be 
explained  as  a conspiracy  against  their  way  of  life.  He  would  be 
but  a figure-head,  a tool  of  the  abler,  more  powerful  leaders  in 
the  Republican  party.  “An  individual  so  obscure  as  he  is,”  com- 
mented a South  Carolinian,  “could  hardly  be  chosen  President, 
unless  as  an  agent  of  some  strong  and  intelligent  organization.” 
It  was  no  accident,  that  Republicans  had  turned  to  Lincoln.  The 
fact  that  he  was  “so  little  of  anybody”  was  precisely  the  reason  he 
was  selected,  for  the  Republicans  seemed  determined  to  carry  on 


a campaign  of  “cant  and  humbug,  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  know  nothing  of  the  candidate.”8 

As  the  i860  campaign  got  underway,  the  signals  coming  out  of 
the  North  were  disturbingly  mixed.  Lincoln,  said  some  of  his 
supporters,  was  a “radical  up  to  the  limit  to  which  the  party  . . . 
proposes  to  go,”  but,  they  also  said,  he  was  by  nature  a conserva- 
tive who  carefully  avoided  extremes.  Others  pointed  out  that  Lin- 
coln combined  a radicalism  on  the  slavery  question  with  a constitu- 
tional conservatism  that  was  manifested  in  a respect  for  existing 
institutions  and  laws.  He  was,  it  appeared,  a man  upon  whom  both 
radicals  and  conservatives  could  unite,  one  who  was  acceptable  to 
“all  shades  of  opinion.”  Clearly,  such  statements  were  meant  to 
satisfy  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  Republicans;  they  only 
confused  Southerners.9 

Republican  leaders,  moreover,  identified  Lincoln  with  their 
own  views,  frequently  putting  words  into  Lincoln’s  mouth.  Not 
long  after  the  nomination,  Charles  Sumner  mounted  a vicious 
attack  in  the  Senate  against  what  he  called  the  “barbarism  of 
slavery.”  Slavery,  he  charged,  was  a barbarous  institution,  and 
Southerners  who  embraced  it  were  barbarians  with  no  claim  to 
civilization.  Many  Republicans  were  shocked,  yet  the  speech  was 
reprinted  and  distributed  by  their  Congressional  campaign  com- 
mittee. Sumner  sent  a copy  to  Lincoln,  with  a letter  in  which  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  his  remarks  would  unite  Republicans  and 
inspire  “good  men  everywhere  to  join  in  their  support.”  Lincoln, 
obviously  disturbed,  responded  with  a brief,  noncommital  note. 
Speaking  later  in  New  York,  Sumner  predicted  that  with  Lincoln’s 
election,  slavery  would  die  “as  a poisoned  rat  dies  of  rage  in  its 
hole.”  Comments  like  these  received  considerable  attention  in  the 
Southern  press,  and  it  does  not  require  much  imagination  to 
appreciate  their  impact  on  Southern  opinion.  One  editor  was 
grateful  that  Sumner  had  stripped  away  all  the  pretence  and 


hypocrisy  of  the  Republican  party,  thus  exposing  its  true  colors. 10 

Few  Republican  statements  received  so  much  attention  in  the 
Southern  press  as  Seward’s  campaign  address  in  Boston  in  Au- 
gust, probably  because  Southerners  viewed  Seward  as  reflecting 
Lincoln’s  position  more  accurately  than  any  other  Republican. 
Seward  told  his  New  England  audience  that  the  party  had  selected 
a candidate  who  “confesses  the  obligation  of  that  higher  law” 
which  John  Quincy  Adams  had  proclaimed,  and  who  “avows  him- 
self a soldier  on  the  side  of  freedom  in  the  irrepressible  conflict 
between  freedom  and  slavery.”  Like  Sumner,  Seward  assured  his 
listeners  that  Lincoln’s  election  would  end  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  John  Quincy  Adams,  higher  law,  irrepressible  conflict,  an 
end  to  slavery— coming  at  the  South  all  at  once,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  Southerners  feared  the  worst  if  Lincoln  should  be  elected. 
To  one  Southerner,  only  God  could  preserve  the  nation  from  the 
evils  of  such  “lying  prophets.”11 

Less  disturbing,  perhaps,  but  nonetheless  bothersome  were  the 
descriptions  of  the  campaign  Lincoln’s  party  was  waging  in  the 
North.  The  raucous,  wild,  and  jovial  exhibitions  seemed  to 
confirm  the  Herald' s description  of  Lincoln  as  a “rough-spun  dis- 
putatious village  politician.”  The  campaign,  marked  by  bar- 
becues, rallies,  and  parades,  flags,  banners,  and  transparencies 
bearing  slogans  and  catchwords,  was  reminiscent  of  that  earlier 
Presidential  race  when  serious  issues  were  swallowed  up  by  log 
cabins  and  hard-cider  jugs.  The  image  of  William  Henry  Harri- 
son as  the  simple,  God-fearing  man  of  nature  found  a counterpart 
in  the  person  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  When  two  delegates  to  the 
Illinois  Republican  convention  entered  the  hall  carrying  fence 
rails  they  said  had  been  split  by  Lincoln,  a new  election  symbol 
was  born.  Lincoln  became  the  “Rail  Candidate  for  President,”  and 
headlines  in  Republican  papers  screamed  “Honest  Old  Abe.  The 
People’s  Candidate  for  President.  Rails  and  Flat-Boats.  Log  Ca- 


bins  and  Hard  Cider  Come  Again.”  One  paper  boasted,  in  large 
bold  capitals,  that  Lincoln  had  “split  three  thousand  rails” 
in  the  single  year  1830. 12 

Southerners  were  not  impressed.  Instead,  they  felt  that  the 
Republicans  were  deliberately  trying  to  keep  the  issues  from  the 
electorate.  “The  Republicans  say  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  once 
a rail-splitter  and  flatboatman,”  commented  a Memphis  paper. 
“Such  low-flung  catch-words  as  these  are  to  be  relied  upon  to 
seduce  the  Northern  people  into  Abraham’s  bosom.”  Other  pa- 
pers noted  that  song-books  containing  the  “vilest  doggerel”  in 
praise  of  Lincoln  were  being  distributed,  brass  medals  bearing  his 
likeness  were  struck,  and  old  rails  (probably  imported  from  New 
Jersey,  scoffed  one  Southerner)  were  put  on  display  throughout 
the  North.  Rail  Splitters  Battalions  and  Flatboat  Associations 
sprang  into  existence.  Floats  featuring  men  splitting  rails  were 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  towns  and  villages,  alongside  flat- 
boats  on  wheels  manned  by  Republicans  in  “romantic  boatman’s 
dress”  plying  oars  in  imaginary  water.  The  campaign,  noted  the 
Mercury,  had  assumed  an  “intensely  disgusting  phase.” 

All  the  hoopla  disturbed  Southerners  the  more  as  they  tried  to 
gain  some  inkling  of  who  Lincoln  was,  what  he  believed,  and  what 
he  would  do  if  elected  President.  “It  is  humiliating,”  remarked 
one  leader,  “to  see  a party  in  this  country  putting  forward  a man 
for  the  Presidential  chair,  once  occupied  by  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson, whose  only  achievements  have  been  that  he  split  a few 
hundred  rails  in  early  life.”  Southerners  realized  what  they  had 
suspected  all  along,  that  the  Presidential  campaign  would  be 
fought  primarily  in  the  North,  that  whoever  carried  the  free  states 
of  the  North  would  win  the  election,  that  they  were  little  more 
than  bystanders  in  what  purported  to  be  a national  referendum. 
Either  the  Republicans,  they  thought,  were  unaware  of  the  critical 
importance  of  the  election  and  failed  to  take  seriously  the  signs 
of  impending  disunion,  or  they  were  deliberately  obscuring  the 


issues  in  order  to  gain  political  advantage.  The  summer  of  i860, 
they  predicted,  was  likely  to  be  “one  of  the  greatest  political  excite- 
ments ever  known  in  the  history  of  this  country,”  for  its  results 
would  determine  “the  destinies  of  the  Republic .”  Republican  indif- 
ference in  the  face  of  these  signs  seemed  inexplicable.  One  Geor- 
gia editor  concluded  that  the  Republicans’  choice  of  symbol  was 
perhaps  fitting  after  all.  The  maul,  he  wrote,  was  an  instrument 
for  splitting  rails;  Lincoln  was  to  be  the  instrument  for  splitting 
the  Union.13 

No  Presidential  candidate  of  a major  party  was  so  little  known 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination,  or  had  so  little  administrative  and 
legislative  experience  as  Lincoln.  Untried  in  “public  station,”  ob- 
served the  pro-Southern  Washington  Constitution,  Lincoln  was 
“utterly  unknown  in  the  higher  annals  of  American  politics,”  lack- 
ing in  the  knowledge,  experience,  and  statesmanship  required 
of  one  who  aspires  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land.  The  Republi- 
can convention,  it  was  said,  could  hardly  have  selected  an  indi- 
vidual with  fewer  “claims  upon  the  confidence  of  the  country.” 

The  press,  caught  off-guard,  searched  frantically  for  bio- 
graphical details,  while  would-be  biographers  and  printmakers 
scrambled  to  meet  the  demand  for  information  on  the  nominee. 
In  a dispatch  filed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Chicago  convention, 
the  New  York  Times  correspondent  noted  that  “great  inquiry”  was 
being  made  into  Lincoln’s  history.  “The  only  evidence  that  he  has 
a history  as  yet  discovered,”  wrote  the  reporter,  “is  that  he  had  a 
stump  canvass  with  Mr.  Douglas,  in  which  he  was  beaten.”  Two 
books  had  recently  been  published  to  aid  Americans  in  evaluating 
their  candidates,  each  containing  biographical  sketches  of  those 
who  had  been  “prominently  suggested”  for  the  Presidency,  but 
neither  included  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (although  one 
offered  biographies  of  thirty-four  men).  The  Southern  magazine 
editor,  J.D.B.  DeBow,  concluded  that  Lincoln’s  claims  to  the  Presi- 
dency had  been  considered  “too  contemptible”  for  inclusion.  The 


only  source  conveniently  at  hand  in  many  editorial  offices  was 
Charles  Lanman’s  outdated  Dictionary  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
that  summarized  Lincoln’s  career  up  to  the  time  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1846  in  one  brief  sentence.14 

“Old  Abe  Lincoln  is  the  hue  and  cry  among  all  Black  Republi- 
cans,” commented  a Charleston  paper.  “Enterprising  booksellers 
are  puzzling  their  brains  to  find  ingenious  litterateurs,  with  pro- 
lific imaginations,  to  manufacture  lives  of  Abram  Lincoln.”  It  was 
clear  to  one  Southern  editor  that  Lincoln  had  never  done  any- 
thing to  raise  himself  “above  the  sphere  of  a rollicking  cross  road 
politician”;  others  complained  that  even  the  Republicans  had 
thought  so  little  of  Lincoln  that  they  had  failed  to  distribute  a 
“memoir”  of  his  life  to  newspaper  offices.  What  they  did  not  know 
was  that  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  anticipating 
the  “ten  thousand  inquiries”  that  would  follow  Lincoln’s  nomina- 
tion, had  prepared  a biographical  article  that  was  sent  to  Repub- 
lican editors  throughout  the  North.  It  was  apparently  not  part  of 
the  Republican  strategy  to  keep  Southerners  informed  (or  even 
the  Northern  Democratic  press,  for  that  matter).  As  a conse- 
quence, the  first  efforts  to  relate  the  details  of  Lincoln’s  life  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  were  fragmentary,  incomplete,  and 
often  wrong.15 

Lincoln  himself  supplied  biographical  details  on  two  occasions: 
first,  late  in  1859  to  his  friend  Jesse  Fell,  which  was  expanded  and 
printed  in  a little-known  Pennsylvania  paper,  and  second,  follow- 
ing his  nomination,  to  John  Locke  Scripps,  an  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  formed  the  basis  for  one  of  his  more 
popular  campaign  biographies.  Anticipating  the  direction  of  his 
campaign,  he  placed  heavy  emphasis  on  the  events  of  his  early 
life,  to  the  exclusion  of  meaningful  information  on  his  recent 
career  as  an  antislavery  politician.  Perhaps  it  was  a deliberate 
omission,  for  it  was  his  humble,  frontier  origins  and  his  pioneer 
character  that  would  capture  the  popular  imagination,  not  his 
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role  in  the  sectional  polarization  over  the  slavery  issue.  When  he 
ended  his  statement  to  Fell  with  the  1854  passage  by  Congress  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  most  impor- 
tant period  in  his  career,  Lincoln  wrote  that  “what  I have  done 
since  then,  is  pretty  well  known”— which,  of  course,  was  not  true. 

Following  his  nomination,  however,  the  demands  for  bio- 
graphical information  became  so  heavy  that  Lincoln  refused  all 
further  requests,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  “impossible  for  him  to 
attend  to  them.”  Indeed,  he  became  increasingly  sensitive  on  the 
matter,  moved  to  anger  on  one  occasion  when  a campaign  biog- 
raphy was  advertised  as  having  been  authorized  by  him.  He  was 
determined,  he  wrote,  not  to  authorize  anything  that  would  ena- 
ble his  adversaries  “to  make  points  upon  without  end.”  Con- 
troversy was  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  One  campaign  publication, 
by  the  Illinois  abolitionist  Ichabod  Codding,  was  allegedly  sup- 
pressed by  Republican  leaders  because  it  not  only  suggested  that 
Lincoln  was  sympathetic  toward  the  abolition  of  slavery  but  also 
because  it  noted  several  objections  that  had  been  made  against 
him,  including  the  charge  that  he  favored  the  political  equality  of 
blacks.  Another  campaign  life  was  severely  censored  (“literally 
emasculated”)  as  a result  of  pressure  from  the  party  because  it 
included  passages  that  were  deemed  dangerous  to  Lincoln’s  can- 
didacy.16 

A cursory  examination  of  available  campaign  biographies 
suggests  that  they  were  directed  toward  Northern  voters,  not 
surprising  since  the  Republicans  neither  needed  nor  expected 
Southern  support.  The  principal  threat  to  the  party’s  success 
came  not  from  the  South  but  from  Douglas  and  his  followers  in 
the  North,  and  Republican  leaders  still  feared  that  the  Little  Giant 
might  draw  votes  away  from  their  ticket.  The  campaign  biog- 
raphers generally  portrayed  Lincoln  as  a national  conservative, 
in  sharp  contrast  with  Douglas  who  they  charged  with  seeking 
the  extension  of  slavery  throughout  the  country.  William  Dean 
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Howells’  biography,  which  had  some  circulation  in  the  South, 
deliberately  omitted  the  “house  divided”  speech,  as  well  as  all 
other  speeches  made  in  the  1858  campaign  against  Douglas. 
Others  promised  an  end  to  the  crisis  over  slavery  if  Lincoln  should 
be  elected.  Lincoln  was  repeatedly  pictured  as  America’s  “repre- 
sentative man.”  Elihu  Washburne,  Illinois  Congressman  and 
friend  of  Lincoln,  declared  that  Lincoln  wished  only  to  serve  his 
country.  “One  of  the  people,  taken  up  by  the  people,  he  will  be 
President  of  the  people.”  But  which  people?  Clearly,  there  was 
little  in  Lincoln  with  which  Southerners  could  identify.  Even  the 
conservative  Southern  voice  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  found 
little  comfort  in  Lincoln’s  image  and  background,  warning  its 
readers  that  the  Republican  nomination  was  a hostile  move  to- 
ward the  South  and  that  Lincoln’s  election  would  endanger  the 
Union.17 

If  Lincoln’s  campaign  biographies  fell  short  of  calming  South- 
ern fears,  so  also  did  Lincoln’s  pictures— or  so  it  seems  from  some 
of  the  comments  in  the  Southern  press.  Like  people  throughout 
the  country,  Southerners  were  curious  as  to  what  he  looked  like. 
Printmakers  and  engravers,  no  less  than  the  journalists  and  biog- 
raphers, rushed  to  meet  the  demand  for  pictures  of  Lincoln. 
Already  expectingtheworstof  the  Republican  nominee,  Southern- 
ers found  little  comfort  in  his  appearance.  When  Harper’s  Weekly 
printed  a woodcut  based  on  a Mathew  Brady  photograph  taken 
early  in  i860,  the  Charleston  Mercury  saw  only  a “horrid-looking 
wretch  . . . sooty  and  scoundrelly  in  aspect;  a cross  between  the 
nutmeg  dealer,  the  horse-swapper,  and  the  nightman.”  Others 
echoed  the  Mercury’s  assessment.  Lincoln’s  portrait,  commented 
another  paper,  was  “enough  to  scare  one  out  of  a night’s  rest.” 
Much  was  made  of  an  episode  reportedly  occurring  at  Saratoga 
Springs  when  some  wag  passed  off  a portrait  of  Lincoln  as  being 
that  of  the  notorious  pirate  Jean  Lafitte.  Before  the  joke  was 
revealed,  one  unsuspecting  Republican  agreed  that  Lincoln’s  vis- 
age exhibited  piratical  qualities.18 
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William  Dean  Howells’  campaign  biography  of  Lincoln. 


Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  on  May  16;  the  na- 
tion’s voters  would  not  cast  their  ballots  until  November  6.  By 
mid-summer,  Lincoln  was  telling  his  friends  that  he  would  be 
elected,  that  the  success  of  the  Republican  ticket  was  inevitable. 
Southerners  soon  reached  the  same  conclusion.  “As  sure  as  night 
follows  the  setting  sun,”  declared  the  Richmond  Enquirer  in  Au- 
gust, “Lincoln,  the  one-idea,  Black  Republican  Abolitionist,  will 
be  the  next  President  of  the  United  States.”  When  the  Republicans 
swept  the  October  state  elections  in  the  North,  Lincoln’s  success 
became  a certainty— and  Douglas  left  for  the  deep  South  to  cam- 
paign against  secession. 

For  six  and  a half  months,  from  nomination  to  election,  Lincoln 
remained  at  home  in  Springfield,  receiving  visitors  and  answering 
correspondence,  while  the  rest  of  the  country  speculated  on  what 
he  would  do  once  he  was  elected.  The  speculation  did  not  subside 
following  his  election,  but  increased  as  several  of  the  slave  states 
began  moving  toward  secession.  Lincoln  felt  a little  more  free  to 
leave  his  home  following  his  election,  relieved,  he  said,  that  he  was 
no  longer  “shut  up  in  Springfield,”  but  he  still  kept  his  public 
exposure  at  a bare  minimum.19 

Lincoln  did  not  lack  for  advice  on  how  to  respond  to  the  specu- 
lation. Friends,  political  colleagues,  newspaper  editors  and  cor- 
respondents, well-wishers  of  all  sorts  were  unhesitating  in  their 
suggestions  on  how  he  should  behave  during  the  campaign.  He 
also  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  Republican  National  Committee 
in  New  York,  seeking  counsel  on  how  he  should  react  to  the 
requests  for  public  statements  and  invitations  to  public  gather- 
ings. The  advice  he  received  from  the  national  party  was  clear 
and  unequivocal:  Lincoln  must  remain  silent  on  the  issues  of  the 
election,  he  must  make  no  statements,  write  no  public  letters, 
refrain  from  travelling,  and  authorize  no  one  to  speak  or  write 
for  him. 

Maintain  a “masterly  silence,”  wrote  a member  of  the  national 
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committee,  and  after  the  election  maintain  an  “equally  ‘masterly 
inactivity.’”  “Maintain  the  grand  effect  of  your  eloquent  silence,” 
advised  another  supporter.  Whether  or  not  Lincoln’s  silence  was 
masterly  or  eloquent,  it  was  also,  in  the  judgment  of  recent  histo- 
rians, a perilous  silence.  For  Lincoln  to  speak  out  on  the  issues, 
however,  was  to  risk  the  election.  He  knew  only  too  well  that  the 
Republican  party  was  a fragile  coalition  of  radical  antislavery  en- 
thusiasts and  constitutional  conservatives,  a party  that  was  guided, 
as  one  Southern  writer  put  it,  by  “two  distinct  sets  of  spirits.”  Any 
statement  that  would  relieve  Southern  tensions,  he  was  told, 
would  disgust  “thousands  of  the  best  and  finest  Republicans  in 
the  country.”  It  was  more  important  to  retain  a strong  and  united 
support  within  the  party  than  to  worry  about  Southern  threats. 
Besides,  Lincoln  was  informed  by  the  national  committee,  there 
was  no  “real  danger”  anyway  of  the  secession  of  a single  slave 
state.  Even  if  there  were,  there  would  be  time  enough  for  Lincoln 
to  react  after  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office.20 

From  the  moment  of  his  nomination,  the  strategy  of  silence  was 
urged  on  Lincoln  from  virtually  every  quarter.  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  whose  New  York  newspaper  supported  the  Republican 
ticket,  cautioned  Lincoln  that  he  would  save  himself  and  his  party 
a lot  of  trouble  by  refraining  from  writing  letters  or  making 
speeches.  “Do  nothing  at  present,”  Bryant  advised,  “but  allow 
yourself  to  be  elected.”  From  the  abolitionist  Joshua  R.  Giddings, 
with  whom  Lincoln  had  served  in  Congress  many  years  before, 
came  the  suggestion  that  he  follow  the  example  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  rather  than  that  of  Henry  Clay.  Adams,  Giddings  re- 
minded Lincoln,  had  refused  to  express  an  opinion  even  to  his 
most  intimate  friends.  Clay,  on  the  other  hand,  went  down  to 
defeat  because  he  tried  “to  make  his  opinions  acceptable  to  all.” 
Others,  no  doubt  aware  of  the  esteem  in  which  Lincoln  held  Clay, 
echoed  the  advice.  “Write  nothing  for  publication,”  demanded  a 
Pennsylvania  Republican.  “The  ‘cacoether  scribendi’  [that  is,  the 
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irresistible  urge  to  write]  killed  Mr.  Clay.  For  God’s  sake  ...  do 
not  let  it  kill  you!”21 

Lincoln  had  no  problem  following  the  advice,  for  to  maintain 
a consistent  silence  was  as  much  his  own  inclination  as  it  was  the 
party’s  directive.  Sitting  in  the  calm,  friendly  atmosphere  of  his 
home  town,  surrounded  by  friends  and  admirers,  Lincoln  was 
insulated  from  the  crisis  that  threatened  the  Union.  Indeed,  the 
crisis  appeared  much  less  serious  on  the  prairies  of  central  Illinois 
than  it  did  in  the  legislative  halls  and  executive  offices  of  the 
national  capital,  which  may  explain  why  Douglas  was  so  alarmed 
that  he  threw  precedent  to  the  winds  and  took  his  appeal  for  the 
Union  into  the  heart  of  the  slaveholding  South.  Lincoln  shared 
what  Allan  Nevins  has  called  the  “cardinal  error  of  the  Repub- 
licans” in  the  i860  election:  a failure  to  regard  the  danger  of 
secession  “with  the  candor  and  emphasis  which  it  required.”  In 
earlier  years,  he  had  treated  what  he  called  the  “bugbear  of  dis- 
union” with  scorn  and  ridicule,  and  he  saw  little  reason  to  alter 
his  attitude  in  i860.  “The  people  of  the  South,”  he  confidently 
proclaimed,  “have  too  much  of  good  sense,  and  good  temper  to 
attempt  the  ruin  of  the  government.”  One  distraught  visitor  to 
Springfield  reported  that  Lincoln  “did  not  believe,  could  not  be 
made  to  believe,  that  the  South  meant  secession  and  war.”  When 
warned  that  Southerners  were  in  “dead  earnest,”  Lincoln  only 
laughed  and  “said  the  fall  of  pork  at  Cincinnati  had  affected  me.” 
Even  South  Carolina’s  secession  did  not  alter  Lincoln’s  outlook. 
Although  he  conceded,  in  remarkable  understatement,  that  the 
“political  horizon  looks  dark  and  lowering,”  he  was  certain  that 
the  people  would  soon  “set  all  right.”22 

To  all  who  appealed  to  him  for  a statement  that  might  ease  the 
crisis,  Lincoln  responded  with  a form  letter  informing  his  corre- 
spondents that  he  had  been  advised  “to  write  nothing  whatever 
upon  any  point  of  political  doctrine,”  on  the  ground  that  his 
positions  on  the  issues  were  well  known.  To  some,  he  felt  a more 
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personal  explanation  was  in  order.  “By  the  lessons  of  the  past  [a 
reference  to  Clay’s  letter-writing],  and  the  united  voice  of  all  dis- 
creet friends,”  Lincoln  wrote,  “I  am  neither  [to]  write  or  speak  a 
word  for  the  public.”  And  when  he  corresponded  with  his  closest 
friends,  he  urged  that  his  letters  be  burned  because,  he  said,  “it 
is  best  not  to  be  known  that  I write  at  all.”  Lincoln  adhered  to  this 
course  of  inaction  throughout  the  campaign  and,  as  the  election 
neared,  he  proudly  informed  the  national  committee  that  there 
need  be  no  concern  that  he  would  “precipitate  a letter  upon  the 
public.”  Indeed,  his  silence  became  a virtue.  “I  am  rather  inclined 
to  silence,”  he  later  remarked,  “and  whether  that  be  wise  or  not, 
it  is  at  least  more  unusual  now-a-days  to  find  a man  who  can  hold 
his  tongue  than  to  find  one  who  cannot.”23 

Southern  editors  were  bemused  by  the  cool  nonchalance  with 
which  Republicans  addressed  the  crisis.  Statements  like  that  of 
Horace  Greeley’s  New-York  Tribune,  that  the  South  “could  no  more 
unite  upon  a scheme  of  secession,  than  a company  of  lunatics 
could  conspire  to  break  out  of  Bedlam,”  seemed  more  like  a chal- 
lenge than  an  expression  of  confidence.  When  a Philadelphia 
paper  predicted  that  there  would  be  no  secession  and  that  Lin- 
coln’s administration  would  be  a “prosperous  and  peaceful  one,” 
a Charleston  editor  replied,  “We  Shall  See.”  In  spite  of  all  the  most 
convincing  signs,  commented  the  New  Orleans  Bee,  “the  people  of 
the  North  appear  afflicted  with  transcendental  dubiety  in  respect 
to  the  earnestness  and  reality  of  Southern  movements,”  a striking 
revelation  of  the  “ignorance  which  pervades  the  North  touching 
Southern  sentiment.”24 

By  election-time,  some  members  of  Lincoln’s  party  were  getting 
nervous,  and  began  to  question  his  silence.  Rumors  that  a stock 
market  panic  would  follow  Lincoln’s  election  moved  Northern 
business  and  financial  interests  to  ask  for  a public  letter  that  would 
ease  people’s  minds  and  disarm  the  mischief  makers.  The  New 
York  Times  observed  that  the  crisis  was  attributable  solely  to  South- 
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ern  misunderstanding  of  the  Republican  party;  a statement  from 
Lincoln  would  correct  the  misunderstanding  and  end  the  crisis. 
Unionists  in  the  border  slave  states  begged  Lincoln  to  issue  an 
authoritative  statement  of  his  conservative  views  on  the  slavery 
question,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  strengthen  their  opposition  to 
the  secession  movement.  “There  is  an  epidemic  insanity  raging 
all  over  this  country,”  wrote  a Republican  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
a growing  feeling  that  only  Lincoln  could  calm  it  down.25 

Still  Lincoln  remained  steadfast.  “What  is  it  I could  say  which 
would  quiet  alarm?”  he  asked.  Simply  to  repeat  what  he  had  said 
many  times  before  would  give  an  impression  of  weakness  and 
cowardice.  He  responded  angrily  to  one  visitor  who  suggested 
that  a conservative  statement  would  reassure  those  men  who  were 
“honestly  alarmed.”  There  were  no  such  men,  Lincoln  shot  back. 
It  was  all  a trick,  “the  same  old  trick  by  which  the  South  breaks 
down  every  Northern  victory.”  If  he  should  comply,  he  would  lose 
the  support  of  those  who  had  nominated  him.  His  first  duty,  he 
exclaimed,  was  to  his  party.  Anyway,  Southerners  would  not  listen 
to  him,  and  even  if  they  did,  they  would  not  believe  him.26 

Lincoln  had  one  stock  response  to  those  who  pleaded  with  him 
for  a statement:  Read  my  speeches.  From  the  moment  of  his  nomina- 
tion, he  had  advised  those  who  wished  to  know  where  he  stood  to 
examine  the  speeches  he  had  delivered  over  the  previous  six 
years.  Impatient  with  the  constant  entreaties,  he  protested  that  if 
there  were  uneasy  people,  why  didn’t  they  “ read  what  I have  al- 
ready said?”  He  repeatedly  complained  that  his  views  were  gar- 
bled in  the  press,  and  urged  that  a careful  reading  of  his  earlier 
statements  would  dispell  all  their  fears  and  misunderstandings. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  To  speak  out,  he  wrote,  would 
mean  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and,  he  noted,  “I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  shift  my  ground.”27 

What  Lincoln  did  not  appreciate  was  that  his  speeches  did  not 
calm  Southern  uneasiness;  on  the  contrary,  they  increased  it.  In 
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the  first  place,  few  of  his  speeches  were  readily  available  to  South- 
ern readers.  Some  campaign  biographies  included  a careful  selec- 
tion but  these  had  little  circulation  in  the  South.  The  publication 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  as  a Republican  campaign  docu- 
ment made  available  some  of  Lincoln’s  better-known  efforts,  but 
they  were  designed  to  destroy  Douglas’  credibility  rather  than  to 
address  the  concerns  of  the  South.  And  the  most  famous  of  Lin- 
coln’s utterances  during  the  1858  campaign,  the  “house  divided” 
speech,  did  nothing  to  soothe  Southern  feelings.  Some  turned  to 
the  Congressional  Globe  and  Lincoln’s  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  enlightenment,  but  found  little  there  that  was 
relevant  to  i860.  Lincoln’s  record,  observed  one  editor,  “brief  as 
it  is,  is  to  his  disadvantage.” 

In  an  open  letter  to  Lincoln  two  weeks  after  the  election,  the 
editor  of  a St.  Louis  paper  voiced  what  many  were  thinking: 

You  tell  us  that  you  are  a conservative  man,  that  your  administration 
would  be  conducted  with  reference  to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
country— and  you  cite  us  to  your  speeches  as  enunciating  the  principles 
upon  which  your  official  course  will  be  based.  So  say  all  your  friends,  Mr. 
LINCOLN.  But  we  warn  you  that  they  will  not  satisfy  fifteen  States  of 
the  Union  now,  nor  in  the  future.  They  ask,  and  they  have  a right  to  ask, 
new  pledges  and  new  guarantees. 

Lincoln  was  not  persuaded.  “If  I go  into  the  Presidency,”  he  told 
a reporter,  “they  will  find  me  as  I am  on  record— nothing  less, 
nothing  more.  My  declarations  have  been  made  to  the  world  with- 
out reservation.  They  have  often  been  repeated;  and  now,  self-re- 
spect demands  of  me  and  of  the  party  that  has  elected  me  that . . . 
I should  be  silent.”28 

When  Lincoln  stood  on  his  past  record,  “nothing  less,  nothing 
more,”  he  stood  also  on  the  one  statement  with  which  his  name 
was  most  closely  linked,  and  which  more  than  any  other  utterance 
classified  him  as  a radical  on  the  slavery  question  — the  “house 
divided”  speech.  Lincoln  called  it  the  greatest  speech  he  ever 
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made.  Although  he  conceded  that  its  sentiments  could  be  viewed 
as  an  expression  of  hostility  toward  the  South,  he  said  he  never 
intended  to  “embitter”  Southern  feelings.  Nevertheless,  to  South- 
erners, it  seemed  to  sound  the  death-knell  of  their  way  of  life.  The 
keynote  was  Lincoln’s  expression  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  doc- 
trine, four  months  before  Seward  popularized  the  phrase.  When 
coupled  with  his  insistence  that  slavery  violated  God’s  moral  law 
it  sounded  dangerously  like  the  “higher  law”  declarations  of  the 
abolitionists.  When  Lincoln  said  that  the  government  could  not 
endure  permanently  half-slave  and  half-free  and  that  a crisis 
would  soon  determine  whether  the  nation  would  become  all-slave 
or  all-free,  Southerners  saw  only  a call  for  the  violent  overthrow 
of  slavery.  The  i860  election,  they  feared,  was  the  crisis  Lincoln 
had  predicted;  with  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  his  warn- 
ing had  become  a self-fulfilling  prophecy.  What  Lincoln  really 
meant,  declared  a Mississippi  paper,  was  that  “slavery  must  be 
abolished  in  the  slave  states,  or  the  government  and  the  Union 
must  be  overthrown.” 

Lincoln’s  inflexible  opposition  to  the  spread  of  slavery  and  his 
conviction  that  by  restricting  slavery,  the  institution  would  be 
placed  in  a condition  of  ultimate  extinction  in  the  Southern  states, 
raised  the  spectre  of  abolition  even  more.  Lincoln’s  doctrine,  it 
was  said,  meant  the  “total  extinction”  of  the  South  itself.  If  Lincoln 
had  been  correct  in  his  speeches,  that  slavery  was  an  evil  in  direct 
violation  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  republic  had  been 
founded,  then  nothing  could  prevent  him  from  using  all  his 
power  as  President  to  “eradicate  the  evil  and  restore  the  Govern- 
ment to  its  ‘ancient  faith.’”  Having  invoked  “a  just  God”  against 
slavery,  could  it  be  expected  that  as  President  he  would  not  exert 
all  the  powers  of  the  government  “to  vindicate  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  justice  of  God?”  There  was  no  doubt,  wrote  DeBow,  that 
once  Lincoln  was  in  the  White  House,  he  would  be  “bound  by  his 
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own  arguments  and  doctrines  as  the  real  author  of  the  higher  law 
and  irrepressible  conflict.”29 

With  the  election  returns  safely  counted  and  his  triumph  se- 
cure, Lincoln  made  one  indirect  concession  to  those  who  asked 
for  some  new  pledge:  he  wrote  a brief  paragraph  to  be  inserted 
in  a speech  Lyman  Trumbull  was  to  deliver  at  a “Grand  Republi- 
can Jubilee”  in  Springfield  on  November  20.  In  convoluted  prose, 
reflecting  the  care  with  which  he  chose  his  words,  Lincoln  wrote 
that  “all  of  the  States  will  be  left  in  as  complete  control  of  their 
own  affairs  respectively,  and  at  as  perfect  liberty  to  choose,  and 
employ,  their  own  means  of  protecting  property,  and  preserving 
peace  and  order  within  their  respective  limits,  as  they  have  ever 
been  under  any  administration.”  In  other  words,  Lincoln  would 
not  interfere  directly  with  slavery  in  the  states  where  it  existed. 
The  Southern  disunionists,  he  charged,  were  to  blame  for  having 
deceived  the  people  into  thinking  that  “their  homes,  and  firesides, 
and  lives”  were  in  danger.  He  was  confident  that  his  statement 
would  end  the  persistent  misrepresentation  of  the  Republican 
position. 

It  was  only  a half-hearted  effort,  and  it  didn’t  work.  Trumbull 
spoke  Lincoln’s  words,  assured  that  the  Southern  mind  must  now 
be  satisfied.  It  was  not.  For  one  thing,  Lincoln’s  words  did  not 
address  the  heart  of  the  issue  that  lay  between  the  Republicans 
and  the  South,  and  surely  Lincoln  knew  it.  Furthermore,  he 
weakened  the  effect  of  his  words  with  his  jibe  at  the  disunionists. 
Finally,  Trumbull  himself  completed  the  job  of  undermining  Lin- 
coln’s effort,  when  he  followed  with  an  inflammatory  statement 
of  his  own.  The  Constitution,  he  declared,  was  not  a “slavery-ex- 
tending  instrument,”  under  Lincoln’s  leadership  the  govern- 
ment’s policy  would  favor  freedom  over  slavery,  and  freedom 
would  be  the  “law  of  the  territories.”  Trumbull  then  denounced 
secession  as  terrorism,  declared  Southern  grievances  to  be  “all 
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imaginary,”  and  promised  swift  and  firm  action  against  those  who 
would  resist  the  government.  “Woe  to  the  traitors,”  Trumbull 
warned,  “who  are  marshaled  against  it.”  Hardly  words  that  would 
soothe  Southern  feelings. 

Trumbull’s  speech  received  close  attention  in  the  South,  for  it 
was  assumed  he  spoke  for  Lincoln.  His  language  was  viewed  as 
tantamount  to  an  “open  declaration  of  war.”  Lincoln  missed  the 
point  entirely,  for  he  could  not  understand  why  the  South  was  not 
happy  with  his  statement.  In  an  “I-told-you-so”  fashion,  he  felt  he 
had  made  an  honest  effort  to  address  Southern  concerns,  but  that 
Southerners  h^d  paid  no  attention  to  what  he  said.  He  believed 
himself  vindicated  in  his  conviction  that  his  strategy  of  silence 
had  been  right,  and  that  nothing  he  could  say  would  satisfy  the 
South. 3° 

Did  Lincoln  really  misunderstand  the  nature  of  the  crisis  that 
faced  the  nation  following  the  election?  It  was  inconceivable,  even 
to  some  of  his  supporters,  that  he  should  be  unaware  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  danger  that  threatened  the  Union,  yet  his  persis- 
tence in  remaining  silent  continued.  Douglas  speculated  that  Lin- 
coln did  not  yet  realize  that  he  was  President-elect  and  “that  the 
shadow  he  casts  is  any  bigger  now  than  it  was  last  year.”  Mentally, 
he  was  still  in  Springfield. 

Writing  from  the  Illinois  capital  less  than  a month  before  seces- 
sion became  a fact,  the  young  newspaper  correspondent  Henry 
Villard  felt  perplexed  at  Lincoln’s  attitude.  “Stubborn  facts  of  the 
most  fearful  portent,”  he  wrote,  were  developing  at  an  alarming 
rate.  There  was  no  way  that  Lincoln  could  escape  them.  “He  could 
not  possibly  shut  his  eyes  to  their  growing  gravity,”  Villard  con- 
tinued. “He  could  not  block  his  mind  to  their  serious  logic.  Every 
newspaper  he  opened  was  filled  with  clear  indications  of  an  im- 
pending national  catastrophe.  Every  mail  brought  him  written, 
and  every  hour  verbal,  entreaties  to  abandon  his  paralyzed  si- 
lence, repress  untimely  feelings  of  delicacy,  and  pour  the  oil  of 
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conciliatory  conservative  assurances  upon  the  turbulent  waves  of 
Southern  excitement.”  Yet,  as  late  as  mid-February  1861,  after 
seven  slave  states  had  seceded  and  almost  two  weeks  after  the 
Montgomery  convention  met  to  organize  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  Lincoln  still  insisted  that  the  crisis  was  “altogether  an 
artificial  crisis.  . . . Let  it  alone  and  it  will  go  down  of  itself.”31 

To  one  Southerner,  Lincoln’s  very  silence  spoke  louder  than 
any  words  he  might  utter,  or  any  declaration  he  might  make.  It 
was  the  abolitionist  press,  he  reminded  his  readers,  that  was  most 
insistent  that  Lincoln  make  no  public  statements.  “Mr.  Lincoln 
has  decided  the  question  himself,”  he  concluded,  “and  he  has 
decided  it  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his  Abolition  allies.” 
There  was  no  need  for  Lincoln  to  declare  his  policy,  for  the  “party 
that  elected  him  would  not  have  done  so  if  they  thought  he  would 
cheat  them.”  On  the  contrary,  if  he  had  declared  that  his  adminis- 
tration would  protect  the  rights  of  the  South  “as  understood  by 
the  Southern  people,”  he  would  have  been  treated  with  “universal 
contempt”  by  Republicans. 

The  charge  of  partisanship  bothered  Lincoln  for  he  took  pains 
to  defend  himself  against  it,  as  he  travelled  to  Washington  to 
undertake  his  Presidential  duties.  “I  have  not  kept  silent  since  the 
Presidential  election  from  any  party  wantonness,”  he  told  a group 
in  New  York  City,  “or  from  any  indifference  to  the  anxiety  that 
pervades  the  minds  of  men  about  the  aspect  of  the  political  affairs 
of  the  country.”  Rather,  he  explained,  he  had  been  silent  because 
he  thought  it  proper  to  be  so,  and  because  the  “political  drama” 
was  changing  so  rapidly  from  day  to  day. 

Still,  there  seems  little  question  that  Lincoln’s  strategy  of  silence 
was  dictated  by  strong  political  and  partisan  consideration,  for  he 
admitted  as  much  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  “real  question” 
separating  the  North  and  South,  he  suggested,  was  what  he  called 
“Slavery  ‘propagandism.’”  On  that  question,  the  Republican  party 
was  opposed  to  the  South,  and  it  was  there  that  he  also  stood.  He 
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had  been  elected  by  the  Republican  party,  he  said,  and  he  in- 
tended to  sustain  that  party  “in  good  faith.”32 

That  was  exactly  what  the  South  was  afraid  of.  The  Republican 
party  was  perceived  by  Southerners  (with  considerable  justifica- 
tion) as  preaching  an  “unrelenting  and  bitter  hostility  to  the 
South.”  It  was  not  simply  the  fact  that  Lincoln  was  elected  that 
menaced  the  South;  that  could  have  been  tolerated  if  it  were 
nothing  more  than  “a  mere  slipping  in  of  a candidate  of  one 
party”  who  was  running  against  three  rival  candidates.  But  Lin- 
coln’s election  was  no  accident.  The  “significant  fact,”  insisted  a 
Richmond  paper,  was  “that  the  Northern  people,  by  a sectional 
vote,  have  elected  a president  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  aggres- 
sions on  Southern  rights.”  The  whole  Northern  mind,  it  was  said, 
was  “contaminated  with  abolitionism  and  hostility  to  the  South.” 
Or,  as  a New  Orleans  editor  put  it,  the  Republican  victory  was 
“incontrovertible  proof  of  a diseased  and  dangerous  public  opin- 
ion all  over  the  North,”  a harbinger  of  “further  and  more  atro- 
cious aggressions”  to  come.33 

The  i860  election,  Southerners  argued,  marked  a “radical  and 
permanent”  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  government  toward  the 
South  and  slavery.  Already  in  the  minority,  the  slave  states  would 
lose  even  more  power  and  influence  when  the  lower  house  of 
Congress  should  be  reapportioned  according  to  the  i860  census. 
Lincoln’s  election  made  clear  that  the  South  no  longer  had  any 
“political  element  at  the  North”  upon  which  it  could  “place  the 
slightest  reliance,”  and  that  the  Republicans  could  win  a national 
election  simply  by  winning  the  North.  What  was  to  prevent  them 
from  sweeping  the  North  and  electing  their  President  again  in 
1864?  In  1868?  In  every  Presidential  election  afterward?  Would 
Southerners  ever  be  able  to  regain  their  voice  in  the  government? 
Even  before  Lincoln’s  election,  its  consequences  were  apparent. 
The  abolition  party,  warned  DeBow’s  Review,  will  have  “permanent 
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control  of  one  branch  of  the  federal  government,  and  will,  . . . 
within  the  next  four  or  five  years,  attain  in  the  other  a clear  and 
working  majority.”  At  that  point,  the  irrepressible  conflict  pre- 
dicted by  Lincoln  and  Seward  will  have  reached  its  crisis,  when 
the  “north  and  south  would  be  arrayed  as  hostile  sections  in  a 
contest  which  could  end  only  by  the  subjugation  of  one  or  the 
other.”  Southerners,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  faced  an  uneasy 
set  of  alternatives,  between  which  they  felt  they  must  choose: 
submit  to  the  superior  force  of  the  North,  and  face  the  extinction, 
whether  immediate  or  ultimate,  of  their  institutions;  or  assume 
the  dignity  of  independent  states. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  could  Lincoln  have  possibly 
said  that  would  overcome  these  feelings?  The  conviction  that  his 
election  signified  a broad,  dangerous,  and  immediate  threat  to 
the  South  was  ineradicable  and  irreversible.  “No  soothing  words, 
or  honeyed  promises,  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  LINCOLN  himself  can 
up-root  this  conviction,”  observed  a Georgia  editor.  It  did  not 
matter  that  Lincoln  seemed  to  place  the  interests  of  his  party 
above  those  of  his  country,  as  his  opponents  claimed.  Nor  did  it 
matter  that  he  misunderstood  the  dimensions  of  the  crisis  and 
failed  to  take  its  signs  seriously,  as  others  have  argued.  And  it 
certainly  did  not  matter  that  Lincoln  himself,  and  many  of  his 
supporters,  believed  that  a Republican  victory  would  end  the  slav- 
ery agitation  once  and  for  all,  and  that  the  people  would  set  every- 
thing to  rights.  On  the  contrary,  wrote  the  Georgian,  Lincoln 
“rides  a wave  he  cannot  control  or  guide.” 

Douglas’  desperate  effort  to  persuade  the  South  that  Lincoln 
would  be  powerless  for  evil,  unable  to  do  mischief,  restrained  at 
every  turn,  a man  more  to  be  pitied  than  feared,  fell  on  deaf 
Southern  ears.  The  momentum  of  sectional  conflict  and  disunion, 
to  which  both  the  North  and  the  South  had  contributed,  was  too 
strong  to  check.  The  point  of  no  return  had  long  since  been 
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passed.  As  if  to  answer  Douglas’  appeal  to  Southerners,  to  calm 
down  and  bide  their  time,  a New  Orleans  paper  printed  the 
obituary  of  the  Union:  “The  soul  of  the  Union  is  dead,  and  now 
let  its  body  be  buried.”34 
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